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difference. The struggle is on and we are a part of it. 
We feel again the call to conserve democracy and free- 
dom. Edward Everett in his history of liberty says, 
"The real history of man, rational, mortal man, is the 
history of the struggle to be free ; the theme is one ; the 
free of all climes and nations are themselves one 
people." Into this conflict between the belief in justice 
and the belief in war America has entered, resolved to 
do her share, whatever that may be, to unhorse the 
warrior once and forever. After Mr. Asquith said be- 
fore the House of Commons, August 6, 1914, "We are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that the small na- 
tionalities are not to be crushed, in defiance of inter- 
national good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong 
and overmastering power," there was no real neutrality 
among the American people. Until Germany ceases to 
defy this principle, war will ride the wind. Germany 
must not defy this principle, but accept it; that is the 
American position, because America wills to find a way 
to substitute the modes of justice for the modes of war. 
Prof. Josiah Eoyce, distinguished scholar of the Har- 
vard faculty for many years, wrote shortly before his 
death these words, "I believe that the future will invent, 
and will in due time begin very actively and produc- 
tively to practice, forms of international activities which 
will be at once ideal in their significance and business- 
like in their methods, so that we shall no longer depend 
upon the extremely rare and precious beings called 
prophets or poets, to show us the way toward the united 
life of the great community." These words we take it 
express in this wild day of world madness and new reso- 
lution the meaning of America. 



WHY NOT NOW? 

Twenty-three nations are now associated in es- 
sential relationships, military, economic, political, 
moral. The military co-ordination took definite shape 
with the organization of the Versailles Council, and es- 
pecially on March 28, when General Foch by agreement 
of the Allies was made the Commander in Chief of the 
Allied Armies in France, and when the next day, March 
29, General Pershing cabled to General March that the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France had been 
placed at the disposal of General Foch, the Allied Gen- 
eralissimo, we learned that our government had recog- 
nized and joined a military organization of the Nations, 
which now includes all of the races of the earth, white, 
yellow, red and black. The political association of the 
Society of the Allied Nations was evident when the 
Supreme War Council of the Allied Governments at- 
tended by the Premiers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, issued their statement of June 4, 1918, in the 



interest of free peoples. Further, Mr. Hoover's pres- 
ence in England just now is evidence of the economical 
co-operation of the nations. Never before have com- 
mercial nations, even as a war measure, harmonized 
their shipping and commercial operations as now. 
Transportation, food, steel, coal, and other necessities 
are now all subject to an association of nations animated 
by frankness, confidence, and a mutuality on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Surely no such pooling of resources has 
before been possible. It is not extravagant to see in 
this friendly and peaceful association, not only a fact 
of the present, but even a permanent institution. The 
development of Eussia, China, Africa, South America, 
especially of the Tropics, will demand and possibly 
compel its permanence and extension. In his address 
to the members of the interallied parliamentary com- 
mercial conference, on July 5, King George V said: 
"The unity of action which has been established among 
the allies in commerce, as well as in naval and military 
matters, is proving one of the main features of our 
strength. The experience we have gained of its benefits 
in matters of commerce will result, I hope, after this 
war has been brought to a successful conclusion, in 
bringing home to us the value of co-ordinating mutual 
interests." 

The celebration of the 4th of July in France, of 
Bastille Day and of the independence of Belgium in 
this country, the interchange of credits, the reception 
of Commissions, the unanimity of our press and pulpit 
and platform, are all evidences also of a moral union 
of nations never before witnessed. 

With such unanimity and co-operation, it seems rea- 
sonable now to propose that the twenty-three nations 
allied against the Central European powers should re- 
call their purpose, agreement and pledge expressed by 
all of them in 1907. They then agreed to the principle 
of an International Court of Justice. They must still 
believe in the great need for such an organ. We re- 
spectfully suggest to the Commission headed by Colonel 
House that it recommend to the President that, if pos- 
sible, the Allied Nations forthwith set up for them- 
selves such a Court in conformity with the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
If such a juridical body was thought to be needed in 
that day, it would seem that such a body could be agreed 
upon and set up now. If such a step were taken and 
such a Court were definitely established, it would natur- 
ally be an expression of our Allied policy. As such 
it would serve as a political expression of our views and 
challenge what is left of the anti-military party within 
the German hegemony. In this way the step would be 
of military advantage as well as political. To propose 
the establishment of such a Court now would represent 
American statesmanship at its best; it would constitute 
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no new strain upon the intelligence of the nations, for 
it is already familiar and acceptable to them. The diffi- 
culty in the way of selecting judges ought, in the pres- 
ence of the acute demand, now to be solved. The pro- 
cedure we suggest would involve none of the difficulties 
presented by the proposal for a league of nations. It 
is in all reason the next logical extra-military step in 
international co-operative effort. 

The proposal should come from America, because it 
was originally distinctly American. It would surely 
meet with the aproval of all who know the history of 
international relationships during the last half century. 
We feel sure it would be backed up by the International 
Law Associations. It could be set up without violence 
to the wishes of large or small states. It would prove 
more than any other political step possible at present 
the sincerity of our motives. If, as in 1907, we are 
still "animated by the sincere desire to work for the 
maintenance of general peace," "desirous of extending 
the empire of law and of strengthening the apprecia- 
tion of international justice," "convinced that the per- 
manent institution of a tribunal of arbitration, access- 
ible to all, in the midst of independent Powers, will 
contribute effectively to this result," why not try it 
out with the nations with which we are now so happily 
united ? Those thirty-five articles composing the Draft 
Convention Relative to the Creation' of a Judicial Ar- 
bitration 'Court have never been "denounced." They 
are there as part of the proceedings of the Second Hague 
Conference, earnest of the best will of the nations who 
then said : "With a view to promoting the cause of arbi- 
tration, the contracting Powers agree to constitute, with- 
out altering the status of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, a Judicial Arbitration Court, of free and easy ac- 
cess, composed of judges representing the various jurid- 
ical systems of the world, and capable of insuring con- 
tinuity in jurisprudence of arbitration." These are the 
words. No question of a political union of States is here 
raised. "Nothing further in the nature of union is 
needed than we now have. No difficulties so great as 
already overcome in the case of arms, food, and other 
materials, are in the way. The nations want this Court. 
They can have it. It ought not to be necessary to recall 
the words from Macbeth to drive home the wisdom of go- 
ing about the matter quickly. 

If as Mr. Eoosevelt's correspondent says : "The main- 
tenance of peace at all times depends not fundamentally 
on treaties or leagues of nations, but on the readiness of 
citizens to fly to the aid of the wronged and to give their 
lives, if need be, that justice may be secured," and we 
are glad to accept them, why not, being Americans, go 
about this business of international justice in an Amer- 
ican way, and do it now? 



Nationality and . \y e are learning, as the war goes on. 
Internationalism. As one vr ^ T has expressed it, we are 
now Seniors in the University of War ; 
we have had four years of it, and might well consider 
our experience a complete college course. Some of the 
things we thought and said as Freshmen or "ardent 
Sophomores," we would now unsay, for we no longer 
think them. It was not uncommon for us in those days 
(and the "us" is not by any means limited to the edi- 
torial sense of the word) to claim that nationality must 
be greatly curtailed, if not destroyed, ere international- 
ism could rise triumphant. We spoke in the hour when 
the decadence of nationality, its slackness, had per- 
mitted the world to go in flames. The instant rush of 
the latent spirit of nationality to revive and to meet 
the disaster bewildered us. We blamed it ignorantly. 
We cried that, were the foolish prejudices of race, lan- 
guage, commercial jealousy, national boundaries, po- 
litical rivalries put aside, brotherhood would have its 
opportunity. Since then events themselves have shown 
us that nationality is none of these. It is an entity 
apart from them all. They are surface phenomena, in 
no way to be confused with the true and central fact. 

Nationality can be defined, and we make bold to do so. 
Prom its infancy in the days of the Spanish rising to 
its full stature in that moment when America entered 
the world-war for no selfish or ulterior purpose ; from its 
inchoate form in dormant, gigantic China to its fragile 
promise in the Republic of Haiti, Nationality, as one 
consistent entity recognized by all, though unnamed by 
any, is but the repository of the ideals of a people. If 
one take the historical extreme of the Israelitish nation 
or the political extreme of Bolshevik anarchy, national- 
ity, as far as nationality can be applied, remains the 
same. Though a nation have no written constitution, 
yet if it be conscious of any ethical differentiation or 
limitation, it is conscious of nationality. All its na- 
tionality consists in, stripped to the bone, is its ideals. 
When we thread this thought through our study of in- 
ternationalism, we see more clearly why so many schemes 
have failed and so many plans have withered to yellow 
sheets of paper. We see, too, why such visions as Penn's, 
Kant's, Ladd's, have waited so many weary years 
for fulfillment. Not over the dead body of nationality, 
but through the living, eager spirit of it must interna- 
tionalism come. Nationality dormant means but ideals 
decayed, manhood mocked. On the other hand, a peo- 
ple whose ideals are high and pure, whose nationalism 
is radiant and fervent, constitutes a people capable of 
leading the way to the peace of the world. 

He who believes that nationality is losing its strength 
and its hold on its people, is cherishing a far more 
vicious delusion than he suspects. Close study of the 



